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final  segment  of  the  1906-67  dove 
on  extends  through  January  15  and 
provide*  excellent  sport  following  the  close 
of  '!<■  ,'nterfttiel  season  at  sunset  Janu- 
ary 1.  Dove  hunting  is  one  of  Louisiana's 
sports,    participated    in    by 
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Wild 


and    old    alike 


by   the   Lou  I 
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each  year  and  ihnt  nearly  two 
are  bagged  in  some  years.  The 
over  depicts  a  young  hunter  gun- 
fust  flight  of  dorrs  speeding  over 
field.    (Cover    photo    by    Robert    N. 
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EDITORIAL 


Deer  management  in  Louisiana  has 
been  very  successful.  Deer  have  been 
restocked  in  every  parish  in  which  there 
was  suitable  habitat  and  in  which  there 
were  no  deer.  Just  twenty  years  ago  deer 
hunting  was  limited  to  approximately  20% 
of  our  state  but  this  season  deer  were  hunted 
in  80  %  of  our  state.  During  this  period  the 
harvest  increased  from  about  1,500  to  27,- 
000  deer.  The  number  of  hunters  jumped 
from  9,500  to  89,000.  This  is  remarkable 
progress.  The  ultimate  goal  is  a  harvest 
of  80,000  deer. 

Who  is  responsible  for  this  tremendous 
increase  in  our  deer  herds?  One  agency, 
and  only  one,  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission.  Biologists  of  the 
Commission  planned  and  directed  the  deer 
program.  Enforcement  Agents  of  the  Com- 
mission protected  the  deer  releases  and  they 
continue  to  protect  the  herds.  This  Com- 
mission team  work  is  solely  responsible  for 
providing  public  deer  hunting  for  the  sports- 
men of  the  state. 

Who  has  the  know  how  and  resources  to 
manage  deer  in  the  state?  Only  the  Louisi- 
ana Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission. 
The  Commission  has  on  its  staff  trained 
game  management  scientists  who  spent  six 
years  in  college  and  who  have  had  many 
years  experience  in  deer  management.  These 
men  know  and  understand  the  factors  that 
govern  deer  populations.  They  know  food 
and  range  conditions.  They  know  the 
seriousness  of  disease  and  parasites  in  over- 


crowded herds.  They  understand  the  com- 
petition between  deer  and  livestock.  They 
know  when  deer  herds  should  be  reduced 
and  how  it  should  be  done.  They  know  why 
deer  decrease  in  size  and  why  five-year-old 
bucks  have  "nubbin"  sized  antlers. 

The  Commission  employs  over  300  game 
agents.  They  know  why  herds  must  be  pro- 
1  tected    from    the 
poacher.   They 
understand  why  deer 
should    not    be 
dogged  year  around. 
Most  of   these   men 
are    dedicated    indi- 
viduals    who    work 
long     hours     under 
^        adverse      conditions 
^  BM  so  that  you  can  en- 

^d  "  lB   I  joy  deer  hunting. 

gk  Do      you      w  a  n  I 

I  M^  m       I  management  of  Lou- 

J|        I  isiana's   deer   to   re- 

^SJSl.^ASGOW       mail1  in  the  halK,S  0f 

Director  experts   who   have 

proven  that  they  know  how  to  do  a  good 
job?  Do  you  want  it  to  remain  with  an 
agency  that  has  the  resources  and  adminis- 
trative staff  to  carry  it  out? 

Mr.  Hunter,  we  may  be  at  the  cross  roads. 
Public  deer  hunting  may  again  soon  be  on 
the  decline.  If  it  is  worth  fighting  for,  you 
had  better  speak  up — and  speak  loudly!  It 
can  and  will  be  retained  if  you  act.  Express 
yourself  to  your  local  and  state  officials. 
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RABBITS 

and 

HABITAT 

Jack  O.   Collins 


Bulldozers  and  SOYBEANS,  hardwood  timber 
lands  and  swamp  rabbits,  weed  patches  and 
cottontails  are  commonly  associated  terms 
recognized  by  almost  everyone  interested  in  the 
outdoors.  The  first  term  is  brand  new ;  the  second 
and  third  ones  have  been  with  us  for  generations. 
Will  they  remain  as  everyday  expressions  or  in 
the  very  near  future  be  referred  to  as  the  way 
things  used  to  be?  Let's  discuss  this  question  far- 
ther. 

In  all  of  the  rich  bottomland  regions  of 
Louisiana  literally  thousands  of  acres  of  hard- 
wood timber  land  are  being  cleared  every  week  in 
preparation  for  soybean  farming  operations. 

Although  bad  from  the  wildlife  standpoint, 
bulldozers  and  soybeans  are  going  to  be  with  us 
for  a  long  time  to  come.  As  a  result  of  this  the 
habitat  for  swamp  rabbits  (sometimes  called 
swampers,  canecutters  and  marsh  rabbits)  is  de- 
creasing at  a  tremendous  pace.  What  is  habitat? 
It  may  be  defined  as  a  place  where  the  rabbit 
lives.  There  is  hardly  an  area  in  Louisiana  in 
which  natural  rabbit  food  is  not  available,  but  a 
big  problem  in  many  places  is  inadequate  cover. 
Several  types  of  cover  are  needed  for  rabbits. 
These  are  (1)  nesting  cover,  (2)  resting  cover, 
and  (3)  escape  cover. 

Some  dense  year  round  ground  cover  is  a  must 
for  swamp  rabbits.  In  the  bottomland  regions, 
palmettos  and  blackberry  thickets  intermingled 
with  brush,  weeds  and  vines  provide  ideal  habi- 
tat conditions.  Any  openings  adjacent  to  good 
cover  will  be  heavily  utilized.  The  entanglement 
of  thickets  normally  found  on  ridges  adjacent  to 
overflow  areas  or  "flats"  is  a  prime  example  of 
this  type.  Swamp  rabbits  may  also  be  found  in  the 
large  wooded  areas  of  Louisiana.  However,  they 
are  most  numerous  in  the  bottomland  hardwood 
regions  and  along  the  many  streams  that  flow 
through  the  state.  This  species  is  also  abundant 
in  the  extensive  marshlands  and  cane  belt  regions. 
The  common  names  are  very  appropriate  because 
this  rabbit  seems  to  do  as  well,  if  not  best,  on  low 
lying  areas  that  remain  wet  almost  year  round. 
Even  in  overflow  areas  swamp  rabbit  densities 
may  be  high  when  good  hiding  places  are  avail- 
able. Marshes  of  Louisiana  provide  an  excellent 
illustration  for  this  fact. 

It  is  apparent  that  when  a  bulldozer  operates 


to  clear  land  for  soybean  farming,  cattle  farming, 
or  some  other  use,  swamp  rabbit  habitat  is 
eradicated  since  no  permanent  cover  remains. 

On  the  other  hand  use  of  mechanical  equipment 
in  timber  harvest  operations  is  beneficial  to 
management  of  swamp  rabbits.  Almost  any  type 
of  timber  harvest  improves  the  habitat.  Remains 
from  logging  operations  almost  immediately  fur- 
nish excellent  cover  in  the  form  of  tree  tops  and 
brush  heaps.  Openings  in  the  forest  canopy  and 


End  of  the  hunt.  While  the  beagles  rest  contented 
and  satisfied  with  their  performance  in  the  field, 
the  hunters  admire  four  cottontails  they  have 
baarged. 
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on  the  ground  that  are  created  by  logging  opera- 
tions afford  ideal  sites  for  rapid  plant  growth. 
The  tender  succulent  vegetation  that  develops 
in  these  openings  provides  high  quality  rabbit 
food  and  also  good  cover.  No  doubt,  most  rabbit 
hunters  will  recall  some  particular  locations  where 
there  was  a  high  population  increase  within  two 
to  three  years  after  extensive  logging  operations. 

The  only  other  species  of  rabbit  that  occurs  in 
Louisiana  is  the  small  field  rabbit  or  cottontail. 
When  mature,  the  rabbit  weighs  about  two 
pounds  which  is  approximately  half  the  size  of  an 
adult  swamp  rabbit.  Although  their  densities  have 
been  reduced  by  advances  in  farming  methods 
and  pasture  techniques  cottontails  are  still  found 
practically  everywhere  from  deep  inside  big 
forested  areas  that  once  was  farmland  to  well 
within  big  city  limits  on  vacant  lots.  But  the 
fact  that  cottontails  seem  to  be  able  to  adopt  to 
"progress"  and  the  changing  times  is  not  all  that 
is  required  to  insure  adequate  numbers  for  good 
hunting.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  species 
these  animals  require  certain  kinds  of  food  and 
cover. 

Of  the  two  components  necessary  to  maintain 
a  good  cottontail  population,  food  is  much  the 
lesser  of  the  two  problems  in  Louisiana.  Some 
kinds  of  feed  preferences  are  as  follows:  many 
kinds  of  tender  grasses,  most  of  the  clover  species, 
rye  grass  and  wheat. 

Cover  as  in  the  case  of  swamp  rabbits  is  inade- 
quate in  many  places.  A  year  round  dense  ground 
cover  is  an  absolute  necessity.  Small  patches  or 
narrow  strips  of  cover  are  best.  Examples  of  good 
cover  are  weed  patches,  brush  heaps,  blackberry 
thickets,  unmowed  ditch  banks,  fence  rows,  and 


V  \,  \     '. 


This  photograph  shows  two  rabbit  hunters  starting 
out  to  hunt  in  cottontail  terrain.  They  are  listening 
for  the  bugling  of  their  beagles  when  they  strike  a 
rabbit's  trail.  Once  they  do,  the  merry  chase  will  be 
on  and  the  cottontail  will  pull  every  trick  in  the  book 
to  elude  the  dogs. 


The  bluegill,  so  abundant  in  our  state,  gets  its 
name  from  the  small  blue  tab  that  extends  back- 
ward from  the  gill  cover. 


The  photograph  depicts  ideal  cottontail  cover  and  a  typical  good  spot  to  hunt  them.  Grassy  field  bordering 
train  tracks  and  secondary  roads  are  ideal  for  cottontail  hunting.  Swamp  rabbits  are  found  in  the  marshes 
and  in  more  heavily  wooded  areas.  Rabbits  are  abundant  wherever  there  is  good  habitat. 
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railroad  right-of-ways.  Cottontails  thrive  best 
where  considerable  "edge"  growth  exists. 

Rabbits  have  many  enemies.  Any  animal  that 
eats  meat  will  prey  upon  a  rabbit  whenever  the 
opportunity  avails  itself.  Some  of  the  better 
known  ones  are  bobcats,  foxes,  feral  dogs,  house- 
cats,  and  snakes.  Usually  when  there  is  a  rabbit 
population  build  up  the  predator  numbers  in- 
crease accordingly.  In  addition  to  predators,  para- 
sites and  diseases  often  add  to  the  woes  of  a 
rabbit's  fight  for  survival. 

Both  species  of  rabbits  in  Louisiana  have  a 
high  breeding  potential  and  can  replenish  their 
supply  at  a  rapid  rate  where  optimum  habitat 
conditions  exist.  Most  reproduction  occurs  during 
the  months  from  February  through  September, 
but  some  young  are  born  every  month  of  the  year. 
Every  thirty  days  an  adult  female  can  bear  a 
litter  which  usually  contains  about  four  in  num- 
ber. 

Most  hunters  use  the  little  beagle  hound  in 
the  pursuit  of  rabbits.  They  are  small  and  can  go 
almost  anywhere  the  rabbit  runs.  Beagles  are 
inexpensive  to  keep  and  fairly  easy  to  train. 

There  are  about  twenty-five  organized  beagle 
clubs  in  Louisiana  that  have  a  total  membership 
of  near  one  thousand.  Most  of  these  clubs  sponsor 
one  or  more  field  trials  annually.  In  the  various 
club  activities  cottontails  are  the  main  rabbit 
used.  This  is  partly  because  they  are  more  elusive 
and  difficult  to  chase  than  swampers. 

In  summary,  huntable  numbers  of  rabbits  can- 
not survive  for  long  periods  if  good  cover  is  not 
present  regardless  of  the  amount  of  food  avail- 
able. But,  this  has  been  a  good  season  and  it's  not 
too  late  to  go  rabbit  hunting.  * 


TANGIPAHOA  OFFICER 
OUTSTANDING  AGENT 


Widespread  clearing  of  land  such  as  is  shown  here 
is  the  end  of  rabbit  hunting  in  the  area.  After  the 
dozed  trees  and  brush  are  burned  such  an  area  as 
this  will  be  complete  devoid  of  rabbits  for  all  time 
unless  it  is  removed  from  agriculture  and  allowed 
to  grow  up  in  grasses,  shrubs  and  trees. 


NICK  Niehaus,  Agent  I,  with  the  Enforcement 
Division,  was  chosen  as  "Outstanding  En- 
forcement Officer"  for  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana for  1966.  He  was  so  honored  at  the  12th 
Annual  Conference  of  the  Southeastern  Associa- 
tion of  Game  Commissioners  in  Asheville,  North 
Carolina,  last  October.  With  Niehaus,  represent- 
ing the  Commission,  were  Acting-Chief  of  En- 
forcement Leonard  C.  New,  Captain  William 
Gillespie,  Jr.,  and  Al  Prechac,  Agent  III. 

Niehaus,  a  resident  of  Ponchatoula.  has  served 
with  the  Commission  and  made  many  important 
cases  against  game  violators  since  he  joined  the 
Law  Enforcement  Division  November  1,  1950. 

Niehaus,  known  to  doting  youngsters  through- 
out Tangipahoa  Parish  as  "Uncle  Nick"  conducts 
a  weekly  radio  program  on  WHIL  in  Hammond, 
discussing  conservation  matters  and  other  sub- 
jects of  interest  to  hunters  and  fishermen.  He  is 
active  in  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation  and 
was  one  of  the  founding  members  of  the  Clio 
Sportsmen's  League. 

In  addition  to  his  wife  Theresa,  he  is  the 
father  of  four  sons.  Each  joined  the  armed  forces 
upon  graduation  and  served  in  the  U.  S.  Army, 
Navy,  Air  Corps  and  Marines  respectively. 
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Fish   Management   Principles 


Water  Fluctuation 


James  T.    Davis 


Water  level  fluctuations  for  fish  man- 
agement purposes  is  not  a  new  procedure 
nor  is  it  an  artificial  one.  Nature  has 
used  this  means  of  balancing  fish  populations, 
controlling  water  weeds,  and  adding  nutrients 
for  many  years.  It  has  taken  man  until  recently 
to  realize,  once  again,  that  nature's  way  is  often 
the  best.  In  natural  lakes  and  backwater  areas 
runoff  water  overflows  the  banks  in  the  spring 
during  the  spawning  period  for  bass,  crappie  and 
other  predaceous  fishes.  When  the  water  returns 
to  normal  levels  the  small  fish  are  crowded  into 
the  lakes  and  streams.  Later  spawning  fish  such 
as  bream  and  shad,  must  confine  their  spawning 
to  the  more  limited  water  area.  As  dry  weather 
and  high  evaporation  rates  occur  during  the  sum- 
mer and  fall,  water  levels  gradually  shrink.  As 
the  fish  become  more  crowded  in  the  shrinking 
water  volume,  the  predaceous  fish  feed  on  the 
forage  fish  (bream  and  shad).  As  winter  ap- 
proaches, the  population  gradually  becomes  ad- 
justed to  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  water. 

While  the  fish  are  balancing  themselves,  the 
water  plants  are  suffering  from  the  effects  of 
the  lowering  water  levels.  In  the  summer  the  dry- 
ing effect  of  the  sun  kills  all  the  exposed  plants 
which  normally  grow  under  the  water.  Ice  and 
frozen  soil  coupled  with  heavy  frost  further  re- 
duce the  weed  conditions.  As  the  water  rises 
again  in  the  spring,  these  open  areas  will  again 
furnish  spawning  areas. 

Water  level  fluctuation  is  not  always  popular 
however.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this. 
Foremost  in  the  minds  of  many  people  is  the 
fact  that  a  drawndown  lake  with  the  resultant 


When  a  lake  such  as  this 
one  is  drawn  down,  it  is 
not  attractive  and  tempo- 
rarily an  inconvenience  to 
would-be  fishermen.  How- 
ever, it  is  only  a  tempo- 
rary condition  and  when 
the  water  level  is  raised 
to  normal,  the  lake  will  be 
weed-free  and  highly  more 
productive  for  fishing. 
The  draw-down  reflects 
sound  management. 


mud  flats  just  isn't  pretty.  For  the  home  owner 
or  camp  owner  who  wants  to  see  the  shimmering 
blue  water,  the  brown  mud  and  decaying  plants 
are  a  nuisance.  With  low  water  levels  launching 
boats  also  is  more  difficult.  Carrying  boats  in 
knee  deep  mud  often  causes  fishermen  to  dis- 
courage future  drawdowns. 

Boating  and  water  skiing  are  also  adversely 
affected  by  water  level  fluctuations.  This  is  due 
to  many  stumps,  logs,  and  treetops  that  "sudden- 
ly" appear  and  make  passage  difficult.  These 
often  are  the  same  "brushpiles"  that  form  crappie 
and  bream  "beds"  when  the  lake  is  full. 

Another  criticism  of  water  level  fluctuation  is 
that  it  encourages  some  aquatic  weeds.  Most 
notable  examples  are  button  willow  (Cephalan- 
thus  occidentalis)  and  water  hyacinth  (Eich- 
hornia  crassipes).  Added  water  hyacinth  growth 
is  apparently  due  to  the  sprouting  of  seeds.  Those 
seeds  fail  to  sprout  when  water  covers  them.  The 
easiest  way  to  control  these  newly  sprouted  hya- 
cinths is  to  delay  refilling  the  lake  until  late 
winter.  This  allows  frost  or  freezing  to  eliminate 
these  tender  new  plants  easily. 

Button  willow  is  not  easily  controlled.  It  is  not 
clear  that  water  level  fluctuation  actually  in- 
creases these  shrubs.  Button  willow  are  often 
found  in  shallow  water  areas  that  have  never 
been  dry.  As  these  are  the  same  areas  affected 
by  fluctuation  the  added  presence  of  button  wil- 
low may  or  may  not  be  caused  by  the  drawdown. 
Control  is  best  achieved  with  or  without  draw- 
down by  cutting  or  chemical  spraying.  Recom- 
mendations on  this  may  be  found  elsewhere. 

A  final  objection  to  water  level  fluctuation  is 
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Bussy  Lake,  completely  weed  free,  is  one  of  the  finest  fishing  spots  in  Louisiana.  A  large  impoundment 
of  International  Paper  Company  which  has  been  under  the  management  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission  since  its  construction,  the  lack  of  aquatic  weeds  is  the  direct  result  of  water  level 
fluctuation  and  management. 


that  water  may  not  be  available  to  refill  the  lake. 
This  is  a  valid  complaint  even  in  Louisiana  with 
its  high  winter  rainfall.  Often  rains  do  not  occur 
early  enough  to  benefit  the  duck  hunters.  Rarely 
are  rains  sufficient  to  refill  a  lake  in  any  one 
year.  This  is  a  calculated  risk  for  some  lakes.  We 
cannot  adequately  control  rainfall  to  insure  a 
particular  lake  will  be  filled.  If  the  lake  does  not 
completely  refill  both  the  fish  population  and  the 
weed  problem  may  take  a  turn  for  the  worst. 

Now  let's  look  a  little  closer  at  the  possible  bene- 
fits to  be  secured  through  a  properly  planned  and 
executed  water  level  fluctuation  program.  The 
best  known  reason  is  for  water  weed  control.  This 
is  of  particular  benefit  for  most  underwater 
weeds,  often  referred  to  as  "moss."  Surface  or 
floating  weeds  such  as  water  hyacinth  are  not 
controlled  by  water  level  fluctuation.  Other  meth- 
ods such  as  chemical  control  are  recommended  for 
this  type  of  weeds. 

"Well,  why  don't  you  just  spray  these  under- 
water weeds  for  us.  It'll  remove  all  of  our  ob- 
jections then."  This  plea  is  often  heard  in  Lou- 
isiana and  does  need  further  explanation.  First, 
it  is  only  fair  to  indicate  that  chemicals  and 
methods  presently  in  use  do  a  poor  job  of  con- 
trolling underwater  weeds.  As  more  chemicals 
are  developed  this  situation  may  change.  When 
a  better  chemical  or  method  is  developed  that  will 
not  harm  the  lake  or  the  fish  we  will  use  it.  This 
may  be  some  years  in  the  future. 

At  present  we  have  two  or  three   herbicides 


(weed  killers)  available.  Their  major  drawback 
is  the  expense  of  the  application.  A  single  appli- 
cation will  cost  from  $40.00  to  $75.00  per  acre 
depending  on  the  water  depth.  For  a  100  acre 
lake  this  is  very  expensive.  If  the  lake  is  over 
1000  acres  the  cost  is  prohibitive.  A  conservative 
estimate  is  that  there  are  over  70,000  acres  of 
water  in  Louisiana  with  a  submersed  weed  prob- 
lem. Therefore,  treatment  would  cost  a  minimum 
of  3  million  dollars  per  year.  Someone  has  to  pay 
the  bill.  Eventually  it  is  you  and  I,  the  taxpayers, 
who  pay  for  this  weed  control.  As  the  same  or 
better  weed  control  is  possible  with  water  level 
fluctuation  at  little  or  no  cost  to  the  taxpayer, 
we  recommend  saving  the  3  million  dollars  each 
year. 

Another  reason  for  water  level  fluctuation  is  to 
control  or  balance  the  fish  population.  Most  lakes 
in  the  state  rapidly  develop  out  of  balanced  fish 
populations  and  poor  fishing  if  not  properly  man- 
aged. As  good  fishing  is  the  primary  attractant  to 
lakes  in  the  state,  we  must  try  to  maintain  good 
fishing.  This  requires  a  balanced  growing  fish 
population.  This  usually  involves  shad  and  sun- 
fish  (bream)  control.  Past  experience  has  shown 
that  water  level  fluctuation  is  the  most  economical 
and  most  preferred  method  of  control.  Chemicals 
such  as  rotenone  can  be  used  but  are  expensive 
and  the  resultant  dead  fish  are  a  definite  problem. 

"How  does  water  level  fluctuation  aid  the  fish 
population?"  As  explained  above,  high  water  levels 
in  the  spring  encourage  spawning  of  bass,  crappie. 
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etc.  Low  water  levels  in  the  fall  and  winter 
crowd  the  bream  and  shad  into  open  water.  Here 
the  bass,  crappie,  and  other  predators  effectively 
harvest  the  excess.  The  result  is  a  rapidly  grow- 
ing balanced  fish  population  that  assures  good 
fishing  for  everyone. 

Some  mistaken  fishermen  object  to  water  draw- 
drowns  for  several  reasons.  One  reason  is  that 
they  believe  fish  are  "washed  out  of  the  lake." 
Tagging  studies  indicate  that  less  than  one  fish 
per  thousand  leaves  the  lake  during  normal  draw- 
downs. Another  idea  is  that  the  fish  will  all  die. 
Occasionally  some  fish  do  die  as  a  result  of  a 
drawdown.  Usually  these  are  the  undesirable 
shad,  so  the  end  result  is  good.  To  date  we  have 
not  found  any  properly  planned  drawdown  that 
"killed  out"  a  fish  population. 

One  further  mistaken  idea  is  that  spawning 
areas  are  destroyed.  Actually  the  opposite  is  true. 
Water  level  fluctuation  usually  increases  spawn- 
ing activities  of  the  desirable  fishes.  When  water 
levels  reach  the  "over  bank  stage"  spawning  is 
accelerated  in  an  apparent  attempt  by  the  fish  to 
fill  up  all  the  new  water. 

Another  major  reason  for  water  level  fluctua- 
tion is  to  increase  the  fertility  or  available 
nutrients  in  a  lake.  Nutrients  are  often  bound  up 
in  the  bottom  muds.  Exposure  of  the  bottom  to 
the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun  plus  the  oxygen  in 
the  air  causes  the  nutrients  to  be  released.  When 
the  water  rises  in  the  spring  and  covers  these 
areas  the  nutrients  are  used  by  microscopic  plants 
and  animals  to  furnish  food  for  small  fish  which 
in  turn  feed  larger  fish. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  drawdrowns  ap- 
parently do  not  decrease  nutrients  for  fish  pro- 
duction. Studies  conducted  on  lakes  in  the  state 
show  a  two  to  threefold  increase  in  fish  food 
organisms  after  drawdown.  This  is  therefore 
just  one  more  good  reason  for  water  level  fluctua- 
tion. 

Two  other  minor  reasons  for  water  level  fluc- 
tuation often  are  discussed.  One  is  to  clear  up 
brush,  tree  stubs  and  stumps  around  living  areas. 
This  is  often  desirable  for  the  home  owner  and 
from  a  public  health  standpoint.  These  wood 
ends,  as  well  as  weeds,  often  encourage  mosquitoes 
and  other  health  menaces.  Drawdowns  are  often 
used  to  alleviate  the  problems.  The  other  reason 
is  to  facilitate  building  of  docks,  boat  ramps, 
roads,  etc.  As  these  are  often  necessary  for  the 
general  public  to  use  the  lake  they  do  benefit  all 
people. 

Any  discussion  of  water  level  fluctuation  would 
not  be  complete  without  a  listing  of  Louisiana 
lakes  and  the  effects  of  drawdowns  to  date.  Here 
are  just  a  few.  Bussey  Lake  at  Bastrop  has  been 
fluctuated  twice.  The  first  time  water  weeds  were 
reduced  over  95  percent,  and  fish  catches  rose 
from  77  pounds  per  acre  to  215  pounds  per  acre. 
The  second  drawdown  was  to  help  fishing  as 
weeds  were  not  a  problem.  It  appears  that  the 
fishing  will  show  a  decided  increase. 

Anacoco  Lake  near  Leesville  has  been  fluctuated 
annually  since  1960.  Water  weeds  have  decreased 
over  90  per  cent  and  fish  catches  have  at  least 


tripled.  Button  willows  on  the  lake  are  a  problem 
at  this  time  and  spraying  is  being  attempted  as  a 
control  measure. 

Chicot  Lake  near  Ville  Platte  has  been  fluc- 
tuated for  many  years.  A  decision  not  to  lower 
the  lake  resulted  in  the  lake  becoming  so  clogged 
with  weeds  that  fishing  or  boating  was  impos- 
sible. The  lake  finally  was  dried  up  in  an  effort 
to  remove  the  problem. 

D'Arbonne  Lake  near  Farmerville  has  been 
fluctuated  annually  since  its  completion.  This 
large  shallow  Clear  lake  has  developed  a  high 
fish  population  and  water  weeds  though  still  in- 
creasing are  being  checked  somewhat. 

Lafourche  Lake  near  Columbia  was  fluctuated 
for  weed  control.  Results  were  excellent  but  as 
rain  water  did  not  refill  the  lake,  the  fish  popu- 
lation suffered.  Fishing  success  was  better  but 
due  to  the  lack  of  water  to  refill  the  lake  this 
fluctuation  was  deemed  a  failure. 

This  year  several  more  lakes  entered  on  a  fluc- 
tuation program.  Some  of  these  follow :  Black 
Lake  near  Campti — "best  bass  fishing  we've  had 
in  years" ;  Bundicks  Lake  near  DeRidder — "the 
hyacinths  are  worse,"  (this  might  have  been  cor- 
rected by  filling  the  lake  after  frost),  Lake  Bis- 
tineau,  Cheniere  Lake,  and  Kepler  Lake,  no  re- 
port. 

From  this  it  can  be  seen  that  in  Louisiana  good 
results  can  be  obtained  for  submersed  waterweed 
control  and  fishing  success,  through  water  level 
fluctuation.  It  is  also  apparent  that  individual 
lakes  may  present  special  problems.  Water  level 
fluctuation  is  not  a  cure  all.  Improperly  planned 
fluctuations  can  be  a  detriment  to  fish  and  fish- 
ing. If  you  are  genuinely  interested  in  a  lake  in 
your  area  that  has  a  water  weed  or  fishing  prob- 
lem contact  the  Commission  for  advice  on  whether 
water  level  fluctuation  will  help  you.  + 


This  string  of  bream  is  a  good  example  of  what 
can  be  found  in  a  lake  that  has  been  soundly  man- 
aged through  a  periodic  system  of  fluctuation  of 
water  levels.  Note  the  life  jacket  being  worn  by  the 
boy.  This  is  a  sound  safety  practice  that  should  be 
followed  by  all  fishing  families. 
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Fast  Growing   Sport   in   Louisiana 


Woodcock  Hunting 


McFadden    Duffy 


ONE  OF  the  fastest  growing  hunting  sports 
in  Louisiana  is  woodcock  hunting.  In  the 
past  five  or  six  years,  more  hunters  have 
been  taking  an  interest  in  the  long-billed,  noc- 
turnal upland  game  bird  than  ever  in  the  history 
of  Louisiana  hunting.  And  the  strange  thing 
about  it  is  that  the  State  has  traditionally 
wintered  about  80  per  cent  of  the  continental  sup- 
ply. There's  many  an  eastern  woodcock  fan  who 
wishes  that  he  could  be  here  when  the  greatest 
majority  of  hunters  have  been  ignoring  this  prince 
of  game  birds,  and  the  greatest  number  are  pres- 
ent during  the  hunting  season. 

The  woodcock  season  in  Louisiana  takes  place 
in  December  and  January  with  the  best  shooting 
in  January,  according  to  the  growing  number  of 
woodcock  hunters.  And  that  January  season 
comes  at  a  time  when  many  other  major  seasons 
such  as  the  deer  season  are  over.  Gunners  have 
simply  been  missing  a  good  bet,  primarily  because 
they  didn't  know  that  so  many  of  these  fine  up- 
land game  birds  were  present.  They  also  didn't 
realize  the  sporty  shooting  these  beautiful  birds 
offer,  or  their  excellence  on  the  table. 

On  the  interesting  side  of  things,  Leslie  Glas- 
gow, present  Director  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Commission,  is  one  of  the  Nation's 
leading  authority  on  these  winter  visitors.  He 
has  banded  more  woodcock  than  any  man  in  the 
country,  and  his  scientific  papers  on  this  partic- 
ular game  bird  have  been  highly  acclaimed  in 
wildlife  management  circles  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

Years  ago  when  we  first  became  interested  in 
woodcock,  after  making  a  trip  with  Edouard 
Morgan,  curator  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission's  Wildlife  Museum,  I  fired 
off  a  letter  to  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
asking  about  woodcock  in  Louisiana.  That  was 
about  1949,  and  Frederick  C.  Lincoln  answered. 
Some  of  his  statements  in  the  letter  of  reply 
touched  off  a  deeper  interest  in  woodcock,  long 
my  favorite  upland  game  bird. 

"Most  of  the  woodcock  population  spends  the 
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Lightly-wooded  areas  located  in  moist  branches  pro- 
vides good  woodcock  hunting.  Here  is  a  hunter 
headed  for  a  marshy  bog  where  the  promise  of  hunt- 
ing is  good.  He  is  carefully  watching  his  bird  dog 
ahead,  casting  for  scent  and  eager  to  point. 
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The  only  successful  way  to  band  woodcock  is  at  night.  A  bright  headlight  is  used  and  the  blinded  bird  is 
gently  netted  to  be  banded  and  sexed.  Studies  of  7,000  woodcock  revealed  a  ratio  of  75  males  to  each  100 
females.  The  females  are  larger  than  the  males,  which  is  an  uncommon  thing  among  game  birds. 


winter  in  the  deep  South,"  he  wrote.  "The  great 
majority  spend  the  months  of  December,  January 
and  February  in  the  regions  that  include  the 
states  of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  most  of  Ala- 
bama, western  Florida,  southern  Arkansas  and 
eastern  Texas." 

He  pin-pointed  it  by  saying:  "Breaking  this 
region  down  still  further,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
fully  50  per  cent  spend  the  winter  in  Louisiana." 

Subsequent  research  by  Leslie  Glasgow  and  his 
students  at  Louisiana  State  University,  where  he 
headed  the  school  of  wildlife  management  for 
many  years  before  becoming  Director  of  the  Lou- 
isiana Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission,  have 
upped  this  estimate  to  about  80  per  cent  of  the 
continental  population  in  Louisiana  alone. 

Glasgow  says  that  woodcock  breed  from  north- 
ern Florida  to  east  Texas,  northward  through 
Minnesota,  then  northeastward  to  the  maritime 
Provinces  of  Canada.  He  is  quick  to  point  out 
that  the  majority  breed  in  the  Lake  States,  the 
North-Central  States,  the  New  England  States, 
Ontario,  Quebec  and  the  Provinces.  Only  a  few 
have  been  known  to  breed  in  Louisiana. 

Principal  reason  that  there  were  relatively 
few  woodcock  hunters  in  Louisiana  until  about 
five  years  ago  is  that  average  hunters  didn't 
know  where  to  hunt  for  them.  True,  a  few  were 
flushed  by  quail  dogs,  but  the  hunters  didn't  pay 
much  attention  to  them  after  they  were  bagged. 
Quite  a  few  quail  hunters  told  me  that  they  dis- 
carded them  simply  because  they  didn't  know 
what  they  were. 


Things  are  changing  now  but  today  there  are 
still  fewer  woodcock  hunters  than  those  who  go 
after  any  other  game.  Perhaps  the  reason  is  that 
they  have  learned  more  about  woodcock  hunting, 
both  through  national  outdoor  magazines  and  re- 
search showing  the  role  that  Louisiana  plays  in 
wintering  these  game  birds,  but  do  not  know  how 
to  spot  productive  woodcock  cover.  Once  they 
learn  how  and  learn  more  about  this  fine  game 
bird,  interest  will  skyrocket. 

And,  as  the  fame  of  Louisiana's  woodcock  hunt- 
ing increases  there  will  be  many  out-of-state  de- 
votees coming  to  the  State  on  a  non-resident  basis 
to  hunt  a  highly-prized  upland  game  bird. 

What  used  to  be  true  about  a  lack  of  interest 
was  true  years  ago,  but  as  mentioned  above, 
things  are  changing  now  as  hunters  learn  more 
about  this  game  bird  with  a  marked  fondness  of 
nightlife  and  worms. 

In  the  course  of  talking  with  many  hunters  I 
learned  that  they  didn't  know  what  they  were  and 
were  not  certain  of  what  they  might  have  flushed 
by  accident. 

Stream  borders  and  thickets,  both  hardwood 
and  pine,  are  good  spots  to  look  for  woodcock. 
Because  the  bird's  diet  consists  chiefly  of  earth- 
worms, the  earth  must  be  moist  and  if  there  are 
woodcock  around,  an  experienced  hunter  can  spot 
an  area  they  have  been  using.  There  are  two  prin- 
cipal ways  of  telling  this. 

One  way  is  to  watch  for  probe  holes.  Woodcock 
use  their  sensitive  bills  to  probe  for  worms,  al- 
most  always   at   night.   Spots   where  they  have 
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been  probing  gives  the  general  appearance  of  hav- 
ing been  plastered  with  No.  2  shot  several  times 
from  a  distance. 

This,  in  addition  to  chalky  white  droppings 
about  the  size  of  a  quarter  or  half  dollar  are  cer- 
tain signs  that  woodcock  have  been  using  the  area 
and  are  not  too  far  away.  Next  comes  the  task 
of  locating  likely  cover.  Don't  look  for  woodcock 
in  tall  grass.  You  simply  will  rarely  find  them 
there.  Instead  work  the  small  clumps  of  ever- 
greens or  the  bases  of  small  trees.  Wild  holly 
bushes  and  green  trees  are  ideal  loafing  places 
during  daylight  hours. 

I  have  always  preferred  to  hunt  the  branches 
in  piney  country.  They  are  easy  to  spot  in  the 
dead  of  winter  because  trees  in  and  along  the 
edge  of  a  branch  are  winter-burned  while  the 
pine  forests  are  velvet-green.  Often  in  pine  land 
you  will  find  clumps  of  hard-woods  standing  in 
low  land.  They  are  also  winter-touched  and  gen- 
erally provide  both  food  and  cover  for  woodcock. 

The  best  sections  of  the  state  to  find  wood- 
cock seem  to  be  the  north-eastern  parishes,  the 
Florida  parishes,  and  that  section  of  Louisiana 
from  Lake  Charles  to  slightly  north  of  Alexan- 
dria and  east  to  Bunkie. 

A  good  pointing  dog  is  necessary  in  woodcock 
hunting  because  the  birds  sit  tight  and  even  after 
they  are  pointed,  they  generally  have  to  be  kicked 
up.  A  pointing  dog  will  rarely  retrieve  a  downed 
bird.  I  started  out  with  an  American  water 
spaniel  which  was  fine  in  the  Florida  parishes. 
They  are  ideal  and  hunt  close  to  the  gun. 

A  collar  with  a  silver  bell  is  necessary  because 
they  will  flash  point  and  then  flush  immediately. 
As  long  as  one  can  hear  the  tinkling  of  the  bell, 
he  knows  that  the  spaniel  is  working  back  and 
forth.  When  the  tinkling  stops,  the  hunter  should 
move  up  quickly.  The  spaniel  will  give  a  yelp  and 
flush  the  woodcock. 

Here's  a  good  tip  for  newly-enthused  hunters. 


Blinded  by  a  bright  light,  here  is  a  close-up  of  a 
woodcock,  considered  one  of  the  most  important 
game  birds  in  the  eastern  states  and  Canada.  It 
winters  in  Louisiana  for  the  most  part  and  the 
State  is  h  ;  proximately   80   per   cent   of  the 

continental  population.  There  are  avid  hunters  in 
Louisiana  w  k  woodcock  and  while  their  num- 

bers  are  Ing  this   fine   game   bird   does   not 

receive  the  gunning  pressure  it  warrants. 


Close-up  of  a  woodcock  that  has  been  bagged.  Note 
the  glove  that  is  useful  when  hunting  in  briar 
patches.  Here  is  a  prize  that  is  cherished  in  eastern 
states  but  too  lightly  gunned  in  Louisiana  where  an 
estimated  80,000  of  the  continental  population  of 
woodcock  winter.  Best  of  all,  they  are  here  during 
the  hunting  season. 


When  a  woodcock  is  flushed,  it  almost  always 
heads  for  light.  That  is  when  it  is  flushed  in  a 
branch.  Cover  the  brightest  sky  area  because  that 
is  where  the  woodcock  will  fly.  If  you  miss,  mark 
the  bird  down.  Woodcock  seldom  fly  more  than 
a  short  distance  when  first  kicked  up.  If  flushed 
a  second  time,  a  woodcock  will  fly  much  further 
and  you'll  have  to  start  looking  for  another  wood- 
cock. 

While  woodcock  are  nocturnal  in  their  feeding 
habits  and  hunted  lightly  in  Louisiana,  research- 
ers have  learned  a  great  deal  about  these  birds 
when  they  are  in  the  Pelican  State.  Generally 
speaking,  woody's  stay  in  Louisiana  is  short  and 
varies  with  the  severity  of  the  weather.  A  few 
birds  arrive  in  early  November.  Population  builds 
up  and  by  early  December  they  are  plentiful. 
The  middle  of  December  finds  them  at  peak  popu- 
lations. 

The  hunting  season  this  year  started  December 
10  and  will  last  through  January  28,  providing 
one  of  the  best  seasons  in  recent  years.  There's 
a  generous  bag  limit  of  five  and  a  possession  limit 
of  10. 

A  great  deal  of  hunting  success  throughout  the 
season  depends  each  year  on  the  winter  weather. 
When  winters  are  mild,  woodcock  may  be  vir- 
tually gone  by  January  15.  In  normal  winters, 
marked  by  severe  weather  in  late  December  and 
January,  woodcock  may  linger  in  great  numbers. 
Average  time  for  them  to  be  gone  is  early  Feb- 
ruary. 

But  one  thing  is  certain.  When  they  are  here, 
they  provide  some  of  the  finest  shooting  possible. 
Because  of  the  type  of  terrain  where  they  do 
their  loafing,  when  flushed  it  calls  for  snap 
shooting  and  it  is  rare,  indeed,  when  they  provide 
a  second  shot. 

Migration  occurs  during  the  light  of  the  moon, 
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with  the  males  the  first  to  depart.  This  is  often 
as  much  as  a  week  or  two  before  the  females. 
It  might  be  mentioned  that  the  females  are 
heavier  than  the  males.  This  was  revealed  by 
Glasgow's  research,  and  is  unusual  for  upland 
game  birds. 

Another  fact  extensive  banding  under  his 
supervision  revealed,  was  that  females  are  more 
abundant  in  Louisiana  than  males.  The  sex  ratio 
was  seventy-five  males  for  each  one  hundred 
females  in  a  test  of  7,000  birds  caught  at  night 
and  checked  and  banded. 

There's  a  long  background  of  catching  wood- 
cock for  banding.  It  dates  back  to  older  days  in 
the  eastern  States  when  stuffed  or  mounted  birds 
were  placed  in  strategic  spots  on  the  nesting 
ground  and  banders  were  unable  to  obtain  live 
birds  even  during  their  courtship  antics  and  er- 
ratic courtship  flight. 

Louisiana  State  University  game-management 
students,  working  under  Director  Glasgow  have 
caught  and  banded  more  than  12,000  woodcock 
by  shining  a  hunter's  headlight  in  their  eyes  and 
catching  them  with  a  net.  Most  of  the  banding 
operations  took  place  in  the  Atchafalaya  Swamp 
which  contains  a  remarkable  number  of  wood- 
cock during  the  hunting  season. 

Rain  and  a  dark  night  are  best  suited  for  this 
sort   of  banding   so   the   total   of   nearly    13,000 


Leslie  L.  Glasgow,  right,  Director  of  the  Louisiana 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission,  is  shown  with 
one  of  his  students  when  he  was  serving  as  Profes- 
sor of  Game-Management  at  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity. He  is  credited  with  banding  more  woodcock 
than  any  other  individual  in  the  country  and  is 
considered  an  expert  on  this  particular  species  of 
game  bird. 


A  good  pointer  is  fine  for  hunting  woodcock  and  a 
dog  makes  the  difference  between  a  full  bag  and 
merely  a  few  woodcock  kicked  up  by  a  hunter  in 
likely  woodcock  terrain.  There  are  few  pointers  that 
will  retrieve  woodcock  but  American  water  spaniels, 
ideally  suited  to  woodcock  hunting,  will  retrieve 
them.  Hunters  using  pointers  must  mark  their  birds 
down  to  recover  them. 


banded  woodcock  is  some  sort  of  a  record  in  band- 
ing of  upland  game  birds  by  a  state. 

Burned,  moist  areas  are  ideal  for  feeding,  but 
woodcock  feed  in  cultivated  fields  as  well.  They 
feed  twice  each  night,  just  about  at  dusk  and 
again  toward  morning.  Then  they  return  to  the 
cover  they  are  using  and  loaf  during  the  daylight 
hours. 

The  nocturnal  nature  of  these  game  birds  is  one 
reason  why  many  are  injured  in  flight,  or  some 
killed  outright.  We  have  shot  many  birds  and 
found  that  the  breastbones  had  been  fractured 
and  healed.  Many  of  these  accidents  are  due  to 
wires  and  other  obstacles.  Several  years  ago, 
there  was  a  newspaper  report  of  a  number  of 
woodcock  dead  from  crashing  into  a  towering 
building. 

My  first  woodcock  hunt  was  made  in  the  St. 
Tammany  area  with  Edouard  Morgan,  mentioned 
earlier  in  this  article.  We  drove  along  a  gravel 
road,  with  his  little  American  water  spaniel,  until 
we  reached  a  certain  branch  he  had  in  mind  and 
had  hunted  before.  There,  we  parked  and  stepped 
across  the  ditch  and  started  to  hunt. 

The  first  woodcock  was  flushed  from  a  clump 
of  evergreens  growing  out  of  a  small  clearing  in 
the  branch.  It  was  on  my  side  and  I  connected 
with  a  fast  shot  from  an  open  bore  shotgun. 

The  next  few  hours  were  among  the  finest  I 
have  spent  afield.  I  was  converted  for  life  as  far 
as  woodcock  hunting  goes.  There's  just  something 
about  it  that  gets  in  the  blood.  That's  the  story 
of  woodcock  in  Louisiana,  in  brief.  Why  not  give 
it  a  try?  * 
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Live  shrimp  are  being  removed  from  the  tail  of  the  trawl 
at  five  minute  intervals  by  personnel  in  the  towed  skiff. 
This  system  precludes  hauling  the  trawl  aboard  the  boat 
in  the  background,  allows  for  continuous  fishing  and 
does  less  damage  to  the  shrimp. 

Shrimp 

IT  is  now  apparent  that  water  temperatures 
largely  control  the  growth  rate  of  shrimp. 
Postlarval  and  juvenile  shrimp  grow  rapidly  at 
temperatures  above  70°  F.  and  slowly  or  not  at 
all  at  temperatures  below  70°.  This  biological  fact 
poses  a  serious  question  as  to  the  advisability  of 
attempting  to  protect  small  white  shrimp  through- 
out the  long  winter  period.  This  is  especially  true 
in  those  years  when  the  white  shrimp  crop  is 
abundant,  but  late,  and  large  numbers  of  juvenile 
shrimp  cease  to  grow  because  of  low  water  tem- 
peratures before  they  have  reached  a  legal  size. 
In  such  instances  it  is  questionable  whether  or 
not  these  undersized  shrimp  will  survive  preda- 
tion,  normal  attrition,  a  long  winter  and  be  avail- 
able in  substantial  numbers  the  following  spring. 

Until  this  question  is  answered,  proper  man- 
agement of  the  late  white  shrimp  crop  cannot  be 
adequately  undertaken.  This  fall  a  substantially 
large  late  white  shrimp  crop  gave  us  the  oppor- 
tunity to  undertake  a  study  of  the  movements  and 
survival  of  these  shrimp.  Accordingly,  it  was  de- 
cided that  some  of  these  shrimp  would  be  marked 
with  a  non-toxic  stain  in  order  to  determine  the 
distribution  of  the  shrimp  after  they  leave  the 
shallow  marsh  areas. 

After  most  of  the  commercial  fishery  had  com- 
pleted its  effort  in  inside  waters,  personnel  of 
the  Division  of  Oysters,  Water  Bottoms  and 
Seafoods,  enjoying  the  cooperation  of  some  per- 
sonnel from  the  Louisiana  Land  and  Exploration 
Company,  stained  11,740  white  shrimp  and  re- 
leased them  in  the  vicinity  of  Sister  Lake  (Caillou 
Lake).  We  were  interested  in  observing  move- 
ments of  these  shrimp,  and  especially  wanted  to 
learn  the  time  and  place  of  catches  of  any  stained 
shrimp.  This  will  provide  information  on  survival 
rates  and  distribution  of  the  shrimp  in  question. 
Therefore,  it  is  proposed  that  a  fifty  cent  reward 
will  be  paid  for  each  stained  shrimp  when  prop- 
erly identified  by  our  personnel  and  returned  to 
this  division  with  the  necessary  data,  namely, 
when  and  where  caught.  Any  shrimp  suspected 
of  being  stained  should  be  frozen  and  held  until 
they  can  be  given  to  Marine  Biologists  of  the 
Commission  in  New  Orleans,  Houma  or  at  the 
Marine  Lab  on  Grand  Terre  Island.  * 
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A  biologist  injects  dye  into  the  tail  of  a 
white  shrimp.  This  stain  will  circulate 
through  the  blood  and  finally  concentrate 
in  the  gills.  The  stain  should  be  recog- 
nizable for  6  to  12  months. 


A  shrimp  trawler  modified  to  fish  beam  trawls  or 
"butterfly"  nets  fishes  at  night  for  live  shrimp.  Note 
the  line  hanging  from  a  stern  bit  that  is  used  to 
lift  the  end  of  the  net  containing  the  shrimp. 


Shrimp  are  removed  from  the  tail  of  the  "wing" 
net,  rinsed  to  remove  debris,  and  temporarily  held 
in  plastic  cans.  This  method  keeps  the  shrimp  in 
good  condition  until  placed  in  live  boxes  at  frequent 
intervals. 
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A  stationary  beam  trawl  or  "butterfly" 
net  is  positioned  on  a  narrow  bayou  that 
opens  into  a  small  bay.  Shrimp  are  caught 
at  night  on  an  outgoing  tide.  The  net  is 
lowered  into  a  horizontal  position  and 
the  shrimp  are  removed  from  the  tail  of 
the  net  at  frequent  intervals. 


Staining 

Text   by  Ted    B.    Ford 
Photos   by   Albert   J.   Tullier,   Jr. 


White  shrimp  being  stained  at  the 
Sister  Lake  camp.  After  being 
stained,  they  are  held  for  several 
hours  and  released.  As  many  as 
1,000  shrimp  per  hour  can  be 
stained. 


Live  shrimp  are  brought  to  the  Sister  Lake  camp  in  plastic  cans  and 
put  into  live  boxes.  They  are  then  stained  and  put  into  similar  boxes 
on  the  other  side  of  the  wharf. 


Cast  nets  are  thrown  behind  a  water  control  structure  to  capture  live 
shrimp.  Though  this  method  keeps  the  shrimp  in  good  shape,  it  takes 
much  effort  to  catch  many  shrimp. 


Stained    shrimp    swim    in    the   holding   box    prior    to    their    release, 
shrimp  were  released  at  night  to  reduce  predation  by  fish. 


January-February,  1967 
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WHAT   HAWKS    EAT 


HAWKS 


ALLY  OR  ENEMY 


Charles   R.   Shaw 


WHAT  DO  we  really  know  about  our  friends 
or  foes,  the  hawks?  Many  of  us  have  not 
taken  the  trouble  to  find  out  but  if  they 
are  really  an  important  factor  in  nature's  scheme 
of  things  then  we  should  deal  in  facts,  not  fanciful 
folk  tales. 

Hawklike  birds  are  classified  in  the  Order  Fal- 
coniformes;  there  are  four  families  representing 
the  members  of  this  order  in  Louisiana.  These  in- 
clude the  American  vultures  (Cathartidae) ;  the 
kites  and  hawks,  (Accipitriidae) ;  the  Osprey 
(Pandionidae) ;  and  the  caracaras  and  falcons, 
(Falconidae).  Included  in  these  four  families  are 
23  species,  of  which  five  are  considered  as  out- 
laws in  Louisiana  and  the  other  18  are  protected 
by  law.  The  five  "outlaws"  include  both  members 
of  the  vulture  family,  the  Black  Vulture  and  the 
Turkey  Vulture ;  two  are  members  of  the  regular 
hawk  family,  the  Cooper  Hawk  and  the  Sharp- 
shinned  Hawk;  and  one  of  the  falcons,  the  Duck 
Hawk  or  Peregrine  Falcon. 

The  following  18  species  make  up  a  very  inter- 
esting and  most  important  segment  of  the  bird 
life  of  Louisiana. 

The  White-tailed  Kite  should  be  considered  an 
accidental  visitor.  The  Swallow-tailed  Kite  is  an 
extremely  beautiful  and  graceful  bird  and  may 
still  be  seen  occasionally  in  the  state,  most  likely 
spots  being  the  Pearl  River  swamp  and  the  At- 
chafalaya  River  bottomlands.  The  Mississippi 
Kite  is  still  fairly  common  in  certain  hardwood 
bottomland  areas.  The  kites  live  primarily  on 
large  species  of  insects  and  add  variety  with 
snakes,  small  rodents  and  frogs. 

The  Red-tailed  Hawk,  sometimes  erroneously 
called  "Chicken  Hawk",  is  the  large  bird  seen 
circling  over  fields  and  pastures  and  usually 
gets  the  blame  and  the  birdshot  from  the  farmer 
whose  chickens  have  been  raided  by  a  Cooper 
Hawk.  Actually  the  large  buteos  or  broad-winged 
hawks  feed  almost  entirely  on  small  rodents  such 
as  the  various  species  of  rats  and  mice. 

The  Harlan  Hawk  is  another  large  buteo,  re- 
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sembling  the  Red-tail  Hawk  in  most  respects. 

The  Red-shouldered  Hawk,  also  branded  as 
a  "chicken  hawk",  is  primarily  a  woodland  spe- 
cies and  one  with  a  very  good  appetite  for  ro- 
dents. This  is  another  member  of  the  valuable 
broad-winged  or  buteo  group. 

The  Broad-winged  Hawk  is  a  somewhat  smaller 
buteo  who  also  prefers  forest  habitat,  and  feeds 
primarily  on  insects,  rats,  mice,  reptiles  and  such 
small  prey. 

The  Swainson  Hawk  and  the  White-tailed 
Hawk  are  quite  rare  in  our  state  as  far  as  actual 
records  go,  but  these  buteos  will  probably  go  into 
the  book  in  greater  numbers  when  more  people 
start  identifying  the  hawks  that  they  see. 

The  Rough-legged  Hawk,  (very  beneficial)  ; 
The  Ferruginous  Hawk;  and  the  Harris  Hawk, 
also  rare  visitors  to  the  state,  complete  our  list 
of  buteos. 

The  Bald  Eagle  has  nested  in  Louisiana  for 
many  years  but  is  in  danger  of  becoming  extinct 
in  spite  of  federal  and  state  protection.  These 
birds  feed  largely  on  fish  but  will  eat  carrion  on 
occasion. 

The  Golden  Eagle  is  credited  with  extraordi- 
nary strength,  and  while  it  may  kill  a  lamb  it 
certainly  does  not  fly  away  with  small  sheep  or 
children. 

The    Marsh     Hawk    which    characteristically 
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"hovers"  over  a  field  before  pouncing  on  its  prey, 
usually  a  rat  or  mouse,  can  be  easily  identified 
since  it  is  a  slim,  long-tailed  hawk  with  a  white 
rump  patch. 

The  Osprey  or  "fish  hawk"  feeds  primarily  on 
non-game  fish  and  may  at  times  have  his  food 
pirated  by  a  Bald  Eagle.  However  since  both 
species  are  rather  rare  in  Louisiana  at  this  time, 
the  competition  should  not  be  too  serious. 

The  falcon  family  has  one  aberrant  member, 
the  Audubon  Caracara,  which  belies  its  royal  kin- 
ship with  the  Peregrine  Falcon  by  sticking  main- 
ly to  the  ground  and  living  largely  on  carrion. 
This  bird  is  also  known  as  the  "Mexican  Eagle". 
A  breeding  pair  of  these  birds  has  been  recorded 
from  the  Pucie  Moore  ranch  in  Cameron  Parish. 

In  addition  to  the  outlawed  Duck  Hawk  there 
are  two  more  falcons  which  are  considered  Lou- 
isiana birds.  The  gentle  little  Sparrow  Hawk, 
feeding  primarily  on  insects,  mice,  and  an  oc- 
casional small  bird,  is  well  known  throughout 
the  state  and  everyone  is  familiar  with  its  habit 
of  hovering  in  mid-air.  The  Pigeon  Hawk  some- 
what resembles  the  Sharp-shinned  Hawk  but  has 
the  pointed  falcon  type  wings.  This  one  may  also 
add  a  few  small  birds  to  its  diet  occasionally. 

The  above  brief  listing  of  the  hawks  known  in 
Louisiana  cannot  convey  the  full  picture  of  the 
usefulness  of  this  group  of  birds  to  both  the 
farmer  and  the  sportsman.  Even  the  stomach 
analysis  figures  showing  the  high  percentage  of 
harmful  rodents  and  the  low  percentage  of  game 
species  included  in  the  diet  of  the  broad-winged 
hawks  does  not  indicate  the  true  evaluation  of  the 
situation,  as  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  major- 
ity of  the  game  species  taken  will  be  those  handi- 
capped by  injury,  illness  or  old  age,  and  may  not 
have  survived  for  another  breeding  season  any- 
way. Farmers  might  also  think  of  the  consider- 
able amounts  of  large  insects  consumed  by  many 
of  the  hawks. 

It  might  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  hawks 
and  owls  constitute  one  of  the  few  natural  con- 
trols on  snakes.  According  to  our  waterfowl 
studies,  "chicken-snakes"  or  gray  rat  snakes  de- 
stroy at  least  one-third  of  the  nesting  attempts  in 
the  wood  duck  boxes  put  up  and  checked  by 
commission  personnel. 

Quail  hunters  should  also  consider  the  fact 
that  the  cotton  rat,  for  example,  is  a  much  more 
serious  predator  on  quail  than  the  buteos,  and 
in  addition  competes  directly  for  food  in  the  field. 
Think  how  many  rats  are  consumed  in  the  course 
of  raising  a  family  of  Red-tailed  Hawks,  and  how 
many  more  quail  have  an  increased  survival  po- 
tential because  of  this. 

In  the  final  analysis,  even  if  the  sportsman 
refuses  to  accept  the  work  of  reliable  scientists 
regarding  the  benefits  derived  from  the  protec- 
tion of  hawks  and  owls,  many  of  these  useful 
birds  are  on  the  protected  list  and  to  kill  one  is 
to  break  the  law. 

Hawks  are,  by  and  large,  beneficial,  so  let's  quit 
killing  our  friends.  We  don't  have  too  manv 
left.  * 


Newly  elected  officials  of  Gulf  States  Marine  Fish- 
eries Commission  took  office  October  21,  1966. 
Joseph  V.  Colson  (left),  Executive  Director,  (former 
Commissioner  from  Mississippi)  and  James  H.  Sum- 
mersgill,  Chairman,  and  one  of  three  representatives 
from  Louisiana. 

Louisiana  To   Host  S.   E. 
Wildlife   Conference 

ONE  OF  the  largest  wildlife  conferences  in 
the  nation  will  be  held  in  New  Orleans  next 
year.  Louisiana  will  be  the  host  state  for 
the  21st  annual  meeting  of  the  Southeastern  Asso- 
ciation of  Game  and  Fish  Commissioners,  Sep- 
tember 24-27,  1967. 

The  Southeastern  Association  is  considered  as 
one  of  the  technical  conferences  pertaining  to 
wildlife  resources.  Research  and  development 
papers  are  presented  at  this  meeting  from  techni- 
cians from  the  various  states,  industrial  and 
federal  agencies. 

Sessions  are  held  on  Wildlife  Law  Enforce- 
ment, Information  and  Education,  Engineering, 
Game  and  Fisheries,  and  related  fields.  Meetings 
are  held  in  conjunction  with  the  conference  to 
discuss  current  wildlife  management  problems  as 
well  as  those  of  the  future. 

The  1966  meeting  was  held  in  Asheville,  North 
Carolina.  During  this  conference  personnel  of  the 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission 
presented  six  technical  papers  and  participated 
on  seven  panel  discussions. 

Member  states  of  the  Southeastern  Association 
of  Game  and  Fish  Commissioners  are  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
Maryland,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  North  Carolina, 
Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee  and  Vir- 
ginia. 

Joe  Herring,  chief  of  the  commission's  fish  and 
game  division,  will  be  in  charge  of  convention  ar- 
rangements for  the  1967  conference.  + 


The  Harris  hawk  was  named  by  Audubon  from 
a  specimen  taken  between  Bayou  Sara  and  Nat- 
chez, Mississippi.  It  has  not  been  observed  since 
in  that  area,  although  there  is  one  other  published 
record — that  of  a  bird  killed  in  central-southern 
Louisiana. 
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Enforcement  Division  Personnel 

Here  is  a  list  of  Enforcement  Division  personnel  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission;   their  names,   addresses  and   telephone   numbers. 
These  men  are  trained  wildlife  protectors  and  are  dedicated   to  the 
principle  of  enforcing  all  the  fish   and   game   laws  of   Louisiana. 
The  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  urges  all  sports- 
men of  the  state  to  report  any  fish  and  game  viola- 
tion to  their  nearest  wildlife  agent. 


Leonard  C.  New,  Asst.  Chief 
508  Ninth  St. 
Kentwood.  La. 
Tel.  2236 


MAIN  OFFICE   FORCE 

NEW   ORLEANS,    LOUISIANA 

Telephone— 523-1981 


J.  L.  DeBlieux 
Rt.  3,  Box  161 
Natchitoches,  La. 
Tel.  352-3054 


Alfred   L.   Prechac 
5910  Morton   Street 
Metairie,  La. 
Tel.  887-5974 


STATEWIDE   SUPERVISORS 


Lesma  Hebert 
Labadieville,  La. 
Tel.  526-4587 


Jim  Parker 
Box  942 
Tallulah,  La. 
Tel.  813 


Peter  J.  Trocchiano    (II) 
7219   Easy  St. 
Arabi,  La. 
Tel.  271-6319 


Charles  Ventrella 
Batchelor,  La. 
Tel.  492-5546— 
Innis,  La. 


Minden,   La.  70155 

Bienville 

Earnest  O.  McCoy    (II) 
Rt.  2,  Box  A190 
Ringgold,  La. 
Tel.  6702 

Robert  C.  Person 
Box  2 

Ringgold,  La. 
Tel.  5255 

Francis  B.  Harper 
Rt.  1 

Saline,  La. 
Tel.  2802 

Hugh  E.  Hay 
Star  Rt. 
Jamestown,  La. 
Tel. 

Red  River 

Ronald  B.  Cason    (II) 
Rt.  5,  Box  183 
Coushatta,  La. 
Tel.  932-5182 

James  Jowers 
P.  O.  Box  213 
Coushatta,  La. 
Tel.  932-4040 


117  Pearl   St. 


Bossier 

Keith  C.  Doty   (II) 
2224  E.  Shed  Rd. 
Bossier  City,  La. 
Tel.  746-3622 

Jack  E.  Weaver    (I) 
Rt.  1,  Box  226 

Benton,  La. 
Tel.  746-5836 


DISTRICT  ONE 

P.  O.  Box  915 

Edgar  L.  Stanfield    (III) 
510  Lanning  St. 
Minden,  La. 
Tel.  377-4333 

Claiborne 

Roy  D.  Odom   (II) 
306  N.  Main 
Homer,  La. 
Tel.  927-2508 

Thurman  Garrett 
Rt.  2,  Box  190 
Havnesville,  La. 
Tel.  624-1943 


DeSoto 

Noble  Speights   (II) 
Box  3145 
Longstreet,  La. 
Tel.  697-5698 

Harmon  T.  Burgess 
P.  O.  Box  411 

Mansfield,  La. 
Tel.  872-4588 

Norman  I.  Gamble 
Rt.  1,  Box  131 
Grand  Cane,  La. 
Tel.  2790 


Tel.  377-3575 


Caddo 


Curtis  Menefee(II) 
4137  Finley  Dr. 
Shreveport,  La. 
Tel.  865-8866 

Marvin  Havnie 
9734  Linwood  Rd. 
Shreveport,  La. 
Tel.  686-3713 

Clive  A.  Small,  Jr. 
Box  5 

Rodessa,  La. 
Tel.  223-4589 


Webster 

Claude  Smith   (II) 
Box  443 

Cotton  Valley,  La. 
Tel.  832-4303* 

Tommie  Joe  Wise 
Rt.  2 

Shongaloo,  La. 
Tel.  846-3755 


Monroe,  La.  71205 

Jackson 

Ira  V.  Wyatt   (II) 
P.  O.  Box  206 
Jonesboro,  La. 
Tel.  5036 


Lonnie  Salsburv 
Box  26 
Chatham,  La. 
Tel.  249-3685 


P.  O.  Box  4004 


DISTRICT  TWO 

Ouachita  Station 

Harvev  Christian    (III) 
908  Julia  St. 
Box  621 
Rayville,  La. 
Tel.  728-2426 


Tel.  325-8266 


Lincoln 

Spencer  Maxwell    (II) 

Rt.  1,  Box  79 

Ruston.  La. 

Tel.  South  8-3390— 

Choudrant 

Jewell  Williamson 
Rt.  1.  Box  160 
Ruston,   La. 
Tel.  255-3177 
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E.  Carroll 

Quinton  R.  Fortenberry   (II) 
135  Madden  Drive 
Lake  Providence,  La. 
Tel.  810 

Chappel  C.  Magee 

Box  54 

Lake  Providence,  La. 

John  A.  Bullock 
Box  172 
Epps,  La. 
Tel.  2076  Alsatia 

Gene  Flynn 
809  First  St. 
Lake  Providence,  La. 
Tel.  949J 


Morehouse 

Dan  P.  Mayo  (II) 
101   Fairview  Dr. 
Bastrop,  La. 
Tel.  281-3520 

Frank  Burgess 

Rt.  1 

Oak  Ridge,  La. 

Tel:   728-3991— Rayville 

Henrv  W.   Langston 
Rt.  4,  Box  58 
Bastrop,  La. 
Tel.  281-5708 

Ray  Harrison 
1312  Roundelay  St. 
Bastrop,  La. 
Tel.  281-2802 


Union 

James  E.  Hamilton    (II) 
P.  O.  Box  43 

Downsville,  La. 
Tel.  8151 

Kenneth  V.  Smith 
Rt.  2,  Box  256 
Farmerville,  La. 
Tel.  726-4717— Spencer 

John  Claude  Bowen 
1527  Hwy.  167  North 
Bernice,  La. 
Tel.  285-6441 


Richland 

Geo.  C.  Lobrano  (II) 
Box  392,  Mangham,   La. 
Tel.  Mangham  3788 

Henry  Albritton 
Rt.  4,  Box  590 
Rayville,  La. 
Tel.  728-2693 

Holmes  Brunson 
Rt.  1,  Box  119 
Mangham,  La. 
Tel.  3632 


W.  Carroll 

James  A.  Ford   (II) 
Rt.  1,  Box  19 
Epps,  La. 
Tel.  926-3319 

Charles  W.  Cockerham 
Rt.  2 

Pioneer,  La. 
Tel.  428-3446— 
Oak  Grove 


Ouachita 

Frank  Swayze    (II) 
Rt.  3,  Box  323  S 
Monroe,  La. 
Tel.  373-1713 

Lawrence  E.  Phillips 
306  Mays  St. 
W.  Monroe,  La. 
Tel.  387-4204 

Grady  E.  Floyd 
P.  O.  Box  521 
Fairbanks,  La. 
Tel.  665-4415 


DISTRICT  THREE 


Tioga,  La.   71477 

Avoyelles 

Alvin  P.  Armand    (II) 
Box  161 
Cottonport,  La. 
Tel.  876-4364 

Edward  J.  Walker 
Rt.  1,  Box  93-A 
Marksville,  La. 
Tel.  253-7577 

John  Wheeler 
Rt.  1,  Box  205 
Marksville,  La. 
Tel.  253-9904 

Alfred  Couvillion 
Rt.  1 

Simmesport,  La. 
Tel.  985-2415 
Moreauville 

Edward  Tassin 
Bordelonville,  La. 
Tel.  997-2192 


P.   O.  Box  278 

Earl  H.  Nugent   (III) 
Rt.  2 

Dry  Prong,  La. 
Tel.  899-3397 


Rapides 

Arnie  P.  Sasser   (II) 
Rt.  1,  Box  214 
DeVille,  La. 
Tel.  466-5215 

Murrel  E.  Price 
Seiper,  La. 
Tel.  793-8397 

Burton  Wiley 
Gen.  Del. 
Echo,  La. 
Tel.  443-0038— 
Alexandria 


Tel.  442-1384 

Natchitoches 

Eugene  Weaver   (II) 
Creston,  La. 
Tel.  875-2749 

James  Tillman  Joyner 
Rt.  1 

Chestnut,  La. 
Tel.  4855— Saline 

Tracy  A.  Lucky 
1543  Grace  Ave. 
Natchitoches,  La. 
Tel.  352-4280 

Elvis  Rhodes 
P.  O.  Box  396 
Provencal,  La. 
Tel.  472-8719 

W.  Hardy  Taylor,  Jr. 
Box  16 
Kisatchie,  La. 


Vernon 

Clarence  Hood    (II) 
Rt.  1,  Box  104  H 
Leesville,  La. 
Tel.  239-9918 

Jennings  Self 
P.  O.  Box  144 
Hornbeck,  La. 

Jimmie  L.   McCullough 
P.  O.  Box  12 
Pitkin,  La. 
Tel.  634-5260 

Otto  J.  Stephens 
Rt.  1,  Box  191 
Leesville,  La. 


Winn 

Victor  L.  Raborn    (II) 
Rt.  1 

Goldonna,  La. 
Tel.  727-8760 

Phillip  G.  Anderson 
Calvin,  La. 

Hoyt  W.  Harrington 
Rt.  1,  Box  680 
Winnfield,  La. 
Tel.  628-5323 


Sabine 

Clyde  E.  Anthony    (II) 
Rt.  1 

Many,  La. 
Tel.  256-3949 

Edgar  P.  Savell 
Rt.  5 
Many,  La. 


Grant 

Wesley  Slay   (II) 
Rt.  1 

Dry  Prong,  La. 
Tel.  899-3742 

Jack  A.  Coleman 
Box  271 
Pollock,   La. 
Tel.  765-3552 

Earl  H.  Corley 
Rt.  2,  Box  134 
Pollock,  La. 
Tel.  899-5145 
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DISTRICT  FOUR 


Ferriday,  La.  71334 

Catahoula 

Allen  D.  Swavze    (II) 
Box  382 
Jonesville,  La. 
Tel.  5241 

Rav  Barron 
Rt.  1,  Box  85 
Clavton.  La. 
Tel.' 

Wm.  H.  Tarplev 
Box  574 
Jonesville,   La. 
Tel.   4571 

Orval  Poole 
Enterprise,  La. 
Tel. 


Tensas 

R.  Vance  Herring   (II) 
Rt.  2,  Box  76 
Newellton,  La. 
Tel.  2631 

Willie  P.  Barfield 
Box  616 
Newellton,  La. 
Tel.  2041 

Manuel   L.  Duncan 
Rt.  2,  Box  234 
St.  Joseph,  La. 


P.  O.  Box  426 


Wm.   Gillespie,  Jr.    (Ill) 
P.  O.  Box  396 
Waterproof,  La. 
Tel.  749-3742 


Statewide 

Sidney  Emfinger    (III) 
Rt.  2,  Box  181  A 
Newellton,  La. 
Tel.  5864 


Franklin 

Rheo  G.  Stewart   (II) 

Rt.  4,  Box  414 
Winnsboro,  La. 
Tel.  722-3228 

Charles  W.  Welch 
Rt.  1 

Gilbert,  La. 
Tel.  2583— Wisner 

Bonny  B.   Newcomer 
Rt.  3,  Box  93 
Delhi,  La. 
Tel.  722-3783 

Lonnie  R.  Hatton,  Jr. 
Rt.  2 

Winnsboro,  La. 
Tel.  435-6537 

Alton  McKeithen 
Rt.  1 

Baskin,  La. 
Tel.  3653 


LaSalle 


Willie  R.  Stutson    (II) 
Nebo  Rt,  Box  178 
Jena,   La. 
Tel.  2-6058 

Jesse  Ray  Ruddell 
Box  184 ' 
Olla,  La. 
Tel.  5-2956 

Cullen  I.  Gibson 
Nebo  Rt.,  Box  106 
Jena,  La. 
Tel. 

Earl   Rav  Coon 
Box  131,  Nebo   St. 
Jena,   La. 


Madison 

Jesse  Laird    (II) 
P.  0.  Box  707 
Tallulah,  La. 
Tel.  1569 

John  McGraw 
Rt.  1,  Box  182  B 
Delhi,  La. 
Tel.  878-2068 

Oran  C.  Lewis 
Rt.  1,  Box  159 
Delhi,  La. 
Tel.  722-3575 
Crowville 


Tel.  757-4571 

Caldwell 

James  H.   Roberts    (II) 
Rt.  1 

Columbia,  La. 
Tel.  6715 

A.  C.  Duckett 

Rt.  2,  Columbia,  La. 

Tel.  6802 

Grady  Warford 
Box  266 
Columbia,  La. 
Tel.  2844 

Buddy  Nugent 
Star  Rt. 
Grayson,  La. 
Tel.  6411 


Concordia 

T.  H.  Forman,  Jr.    (II) 
Star  Rt.  A.,  Box  125 
Monterey,  La. 
Tel.  386-2321 

Thomas  January 
Star  Rt.,  Box  A138 
Vidalia,  La. 

Herman  H.   Green 
2034  Eleanor  St. 
Vidalia,  La. 
Tel.  336-5763 

Ivy  M.  Beard 
Monterey,  La. 
Tel.  2225 


DISTRICT  FIVE 


DeRidder  Airport 

Beauregard 

Murrel  G.  Cole    (II) 
Star  Rt.  2,  Box  64 
DeRidder,  La. 
Tel.  East  8-5232 

Buck  Spillers 
P.  O.  Box  306 
Merryville,  La. 
Tel.  2421  or  2423 

Allen 

Raymond   Rowell    (II) 
P.  O.  Box  227 
Elizabeth,  La. 
Tel.  634-5466 

Clifton  M.   Elmore 
P.  O.  Box  213 
Kinder,  La. 
Tel.  728-2607 

Oscar  Strother 
P.  O.  Box  82 
Elizabeth,  La. 
Tel.  364-7296 

Jeff  Davis 

Louis  LeLeux    (II) 
618  W.  Plaquemine  St. 
Jennings,  La. 
Tel.  824-0607 

Clinton    A.    Patterson 
618   Clara   St. 
Jennings,  La. 
Tel.   824-2860 


DeRidder,  La.  70623 

James  F.  Ellis    (III) 
Box  757 
Sulphur,  La. 
Tel.  527-6768 


Calcasieu 

Barnett  Wm.  Jardell    (II) 
412  Ruth  St. 
Sulphur,   La. 
Tel.  527-6779 

L.  C.  Andrus 
2038  Fourth  Ave. 
Lake  Charles,  La. 
Tel.  439-4482 

Newton  Reeves 
Rt.  4,  Box  311 
Lake  Charles,  La. 
Tel.  855-4331 

Acadia 

Lester  J.  Hebert   (II) 
Rt.  1,  Box  131 
Crowlev,  La. 
Tel.  783-4909 

Irvy  J.  Hanks 
Rt.  1,  Box  113 

Morse,  La. 

Tel.   783-3138— Crowley 

Clyde  LaCroix 
410  Bull 
Rayne,  La. 
Tel.  334-2145 


P.  O.  Box  405 

Vermilion 

Kern   Broussard    (II) 
Rt.  1,  Box  184 
Erath,  La. 
Tel.  937-2947 

Donald  J.  Miller 
1915  N.  Wisteria  St. 
Abbeville,  La. 
Tel.  893-2340 

Walter  A.  Ramke,  Sr. 
Rt.  3,  Box  197 
Abbeville,  La. 
Tel.  893-4427 

John  D.  Istre 
Rt.  1,  Box  290A 
Guevdan,  La. 
Tel.  6169 

Cameron 

Arnold  Rutherford    (II) 
Rt.  1,  Box  7 
Creole,   La. 
Tel.  542-8151 

Mvrle  G.  Hebert 
Rt.  2,  Box  328  B 
Lake  Charles,  La. 
Tel.  598-2330 

Daniel  Roux 
Rt,   1,  Box  18 
Cameron,   La. 
Tel.   775-5139 


Tel.  6111 

Evangeline 

Jennings  Lemoine    (II) 
P.  O.  Box  564 
Ville  Platte,  La. 
Tel.  363-1402 

Joseph  A.  Andrus 
Rt.  3,  Box  48 
Ville  Platte.  La. 
Tel.  363-2441 

Hugh  W.  O'Prv 
P.  O.  Box  403" 
Pine  Prairie,  La. 
Tel.  599-2550 

Guy  Ford  Havs 

Box  19 

Reddell,  La. 

Tel.  468-3260— Mamou 
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DISTRICT  SIX 


Opelousas,   La.   70570 


P.  O.  Box  585 


225   N.  Union  St. 


Tel.  942-7553 


Pt.  Coupee 

James  C.  Spruill  (II) 
315  Gretchen,  Box  23 
New  Roads,  La. 
Tel.  638-8827 

Wilfred  Bonaventure 
Box  29 
Oscar,  La. 
Tel.  627-4957 

Hubert  Humphreys 
Gen.  Del. 
Innis,  La. 
Tel.  492-6238 

Elmo  Torres 
Rt.  1,  Box  10 
Maringouin,  La. 
Tel.  625-3702 


Statewide 

Jimmie  Hairford    (III) 
Rt.  1,  Box  407 
Plaucheville,  La. 
Tel.  2041 

Vincent  Purpera,  Jr.    (Ill) 
Innis,  La. 
Tel.  492-5161 


West  Baton  Rouge 

Leon  J.  Altazan    (II) 
757  6th  St. 
Port  Allen,  La. 
Tel.  DI  2-0109 

Anthony  J.   Cashiola 
515   Calendula   St. 
Port  Allen,  La. 
Tel.  348-3412 


St.  Martin 

Robert  Romero,  Sr.    (II) 
102  Vivier  St. 
St.   Martinville,  La. 
Tel.  394-3298 

Alcide  Dupre 
P.  O.  Box  38 
Cecilia,  La. 
Tel.  667-6338 

Melvin  J.   Dupuis 
Rt.  2,  Box  270 
Breaux   Bridge,   La. 
Tel.  332-2658 

Russell   Landrv 
2003  Gerard  St. 
St.  Martinville,  La. 
Tel.  394-4745 


Lafayette 

Easton  J.  Cormier    (II) 
417  Elizabeth 
Lafayette,  La. 
Tel.  235-2235 

Noice  P.  Begnaud 
P.  O.  Box  165 
Carencro,  La. 
Tel.  896-6571 


St.  Landry 


Iberville 


Regile  Doucet,  Jr.    (II) 
St.  Rt.,  Box  61 
Washington,  La. 
Tel.  826-3243 

Coleman   Fontenot 
Box  745 
Eunice,  La. 
Tel.  457-2168 

Hyrum  Lee  Martin 
P.  O.  Box  72 
Washington,  La. 
Tel.  826-3966 


Honore  Tate 
P.  O.  Box  51 
Lawtell,  La. 
Tel.  543-7334 

Durwood  McGee 
Box   184 
Palmetto,  La. 
Mayfair  34435 

Vincent  D.  Darbv 
P.  O.  Box  91 

Arnaudville,  La. 
Tel.  754-5558 


H.  J.  Webber    (II) 
Rt.  1 

Maringouin,  La. 
Tel.  625-2306 

Sterling  P.   Hebert 
Rt.  2,  Box  556 
Plaquemine,  La. 
Tel.  7543— Bayou  Pigeon 

Alfred  J.  Orillion 
Rt.  1,  Box  644 
Plaquemine,  La. 
Tel.  687-2744 


George  R.  Hoffman 
St.  Rt.,  Box  65 
Grosse  Tete,  La. 
Tel.  Midway  8-3578 

Clinton  Hebert 
788  Bowie  St. 
White  Castle,  La. 
Tel.  3817 


DISTRICT  SEVEN 


Baton  Rouge,  La.  70808 

Washington 

Levert  Strahan    (II) 
Rt.  2,  Box  123  A 
Franklinton,  La. 
Tel.  848-5983 

Thomas   A.   Kemp 
Rt.  5,  Box  168 
Franklinton,  La. 
Tel.  848-5226 

Sidney  J.  Lyons 
Gen.  Del. 
Angie,  La. 
Tel.  4241 


P.  O.  Box  14526 

Leroy  Seal    (III) 

Varnado,  La. 

Tel.  732-3908— Bogalusa 


W.  Feliciana 

Jos.   S.   Rosenthal    (II) 
P.  O.  Box  73 
St.   Francisville,  La. 
Tel.  635-3703 

Clyde  A.  Harvey 
Rt.  5  B 

St.  Francisville,  La. 
Tel.  635-3430 


Southeast  Station 

E.  Feliciana 

Ben  A.  Price    (II) 
Box  93 
Ethel,  La. 
Tel.  634-7465 

George   Bunch 
Box  372 
Clinton,  La. 
Tel.  683-5398 

Paul  Littlefield 
Rt.  2 

Clinton,  La. 
Tel.  683-8280 


6350   Perkins   Rd. 


Tel.  343-2S38 


Ascension 

Harold   Schexnayder    (II) 
P.  O.  Box  152 
Sorrento,  La. 
Tel.  Gonzales  675-5753 

George  Furlow 
Gen.  Del. 
Geismar,  La. 
Tel.  673-6680 

Robert  A.  Joffrion 
217  St.  Vincent  St. 
Donaldsonville,  La. 
Tel.  473-8486 


E.  Baton  Rouge 


James  Singleton   (II) 
Rt.  2 

Baton   Rouge,  La. 
Tel.  937-1315 


Huey  P.   Sanders 

Box  300  A 

Pride,   La. 

Tel.  654-4472  or  654-4444 


St.  Tammany 


Arthur  D.   Parker    (II) 
220  W.  18th  Ave. 
Covington,  La. 
Tel.  892-4446 


Bradley  W.  Herrin 
Route  1 
Bush,  La. 
Tel.  2735 


Arthur  Jenkins 

Box  166,  Covington,  La. 

Tel.  892-1609 
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Livingston 

Prestley  R.  Mack  (II) 
Rt.  3,  Box  189 
Hammond.  La. 
Tel.  Albany  567-3236 

Charles  Harris 
Rt.  3,  Box  66  A 
Denham  Springs,  La. 
Tel.  665-6455 

L.  P.  Easterly 
Rt.  2 

Denham  Springs,  La. 
Tel.  665-6432 

Allen  C.  Jones 
Rt.  1 

Corbin,  La. 
Tel.  686-2954 

Lloyd  H.  Smith 
General  Delivery 
Livingston,  La. 
Tel.  686-2921 


St.  Helena 

Granville  McCoy   (II) 
Rt.  3,  Box  114  E 
Amite,  La. 
Tel.  3507 

Roscoe  Brecheen 
Rt.  1,  Box  175 
Greensburg,  La. 
Tel.  222-4356 

Ernest  Dillon 
Rt.  1,  Box  52 
Kentwood,  La. 
Tel.  3804 

Henry  E.  Breeland 
P.  O.  Box  663 

Pine  Grove.  La. 
Tel.  777-4502 


Tangipahoa 

Jesse  M.  Sanders    (II) 
P.  O.  Box  522 

Kentwood,  La 
Tel.  299-4738 

Joseph  Anderson 
Star  Rt.  Box  122 
Ponchatoula,  La. 
Tel.  294-5430 

Huey  Bardwell 
Rt.  2,  Box  152FF 
Hammond,  La. 
Tel.  345-2288 

E.  J.  Milton 
Box  282 

Tangipahoa,  La. 
Tel.  Kentwood  8112 

Nick  Niehaus 
Star  Route,  Box  13 
Ponchatoula,  La. 
Tel.  386-3063 


New  Orleans,  La.  70130 

Frank  Trocchiano   (III) 
4410  Wellington  Dr. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Tel.  288-0557 


Assumption 

Cullen  J.  Landry   (II) 
Paincourtville,  La. 
Tel.  3771 

Chris  Acosta 
Box  254  J,  Star  Rt.  4 
Morgan  City,  La. 
Tel.  458-8305 

Stei-ling  Landry 
RFD  Box  368 
Belle  Rose,  La. 
Tel.  252-6169 


Iberia 

Theodore  Bonin  (II) 
P.  O.  Box  24 
Avery  Island,  La. 
Tel.  364-7751 

Gilmand  J.  Landry 
Rt.  B,  Box  34 
New  Iberia,  La. 
Tel.  364-8001 

Lafourche 

Ulysse  J.  Ougel  (II) 
Box  308F 
Cut  Off,  La. 
Tel.  Oxford  3-3485 

Earl  J.  Adams 
Rt.  1,  Box  494 
Lockport,  La. 
Tel.  693-3204 

Lloyd   Songe 

Box  234 

La  Rose,  La. 

Tel:   Oxford  3-3160 

St.  Bernard 

Samuel  J.   Nunez,  Sr. 
Gen.  Del. 

St.  Bernard  P.  O.,  La. 
Tel.  682-5103 


DISTRICT  EIGHT 

400   Royal   St. 

St.  Mary 

Aubrey  Nini    (II) 
P.  O.  Box  162 
Berwick,  La. 
Tel.  458-8994 

Huey  O.  Ashley    (II) 

(Statewide) 

607  A  Hamm   St. 

Franklin,  La. 

Tel.  828-5432 


Terrebonne 

Peter  C.  Legnon    (II) 
Rt.  1,  Box  81 
Houma,  La. 
Tel.  873-7944 

James  V.  Jaccuzzo 
614  Point  St. 
Houma,  La. 
Tel.  872-6145 

J.  L.  Thibodeaux 
209  Palm  Ave. 
Houma,  La. 
Tel.  879-1925 


St.  James 

Robert  J.  Pertuis    (II) 
Rt.  1,  Box  93 
Lutcher,  La. 
Tel.  869-3672 

Mark  J.  Granier 
Rt.  1,  Box  326E 
Vacherie,  La. 
Tel.  265-4624 


St.  John 

Earl  Gorio    (II) 
Box  45 
Garvville,  La. 
Tel.  545-2630 

Frank  Reno,  Sr. 
Akers  P.  O. 
Manchac,  La. 

Tel.  386-2163 


Tel.  523-1981 

St.  Charles 

Ray  A.  Montet 
P.  O.  Box  52 
Des  Allemands,  La. 
Tel.  483-2107 


Jefferson 

Alex  Coulon,  Sr.    (II) 
Box  448  J 
Barataria,  La. 
Tel.  689-3336 

Joseph  L.   Billiott    (II) 

(Statewide) 

814  Waltham  St. 

Metairie,  La. 

Tel.  834-2684 

Irvin  H.  Dares,  Jr. 
1113  Edenborn 
Metairie,  La. 
Tel.   834-1415 

Charles  Miller 
3628  Ames   St. 
Marrero,  La. 
Tel:   347-2624 


Orleans 

Albert  Camus   (II) 
401  Wagner  St. 
Algiers,  La. 
Tel.  366-3089 

James  Cavalier 

1212  Hymelia  St. 

Metairie,  La. 

Tel.  887-4826  or  947-7305 


Plaquemines 

Emile  Perez    (II) 
Rt.   1.  Box  500,  Maple  St. 
St.  Bernard   P.  O..  La. 
Tel.  676-3640 

Maurice  J.  Jeanfreau 

Rt.  1,  Box  481 

St.  Bernard  P.  O..  La. 

Tel.  676-3727 
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Enforcement     Districts 


DISTRICT  OFFICES 


P.  0.  Box  915 
117  Pearl  St. 
Minden,  La.   70155 
Tel.  377-3575 


P.  O.  Box  4004 
Ouachita   Station 
Monroe,  La.  71205 
Tel.  325-8266 


P.  0.  Box  278 
Tioga,  La.  71477 
Tel.  442-1384 


P.  0.  Box  426 
Ferriday,  La.  71334 
Tel.  757-4571 


District  III 


District  IV 


P.  O.  Box  405 
DeRidder  Airport 
DeRidder,  La.  70634 
Tel.  6111 


District  VI 


P.  0.  Box  585 
225  N.  Union  St. 
Opelousas,  La.  70570 
Tel.  942-7553 

District  VII 
P.  O.  Box  14526 
Southeast   Station 
6350  Perkins  Rd. 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  70808 
Tel.  343-2838 

District  VIII 
400  Royal  St. 
New  Orleans,  La.  70130 
Tel.  523-1984 
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Shown  from  left  to  right  are  three 
hunters  who  bagged  nine  rabbits 
on  opening  day  of  that  season: 
Elmo  R.  Struppeck,  Lawrence 
Aime  and  Andrew  A.  Thibadeau. 
They  hunted  in  Ascension  Parish. 


U.S.  Water  Quality  Act  Of  1965 


The  Federal  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965, 
Public  Law  89-234,  requires  either  the 
Governor  or  State  water  pollution  control 
agency  to  file  a  letter  of  intent  to  establish  water 
quality  criteria  on  all  interstate  and  coastal  wa- 
ters with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  These 
criteria  are  to  protect  the  public  health  and  wel- 
fare and  maintain  or  enhance  the  existing  quality 
of  public  waters.  The  deadline  for  submission  was 
October  2,  1966.  The  Louisiana  Stream  Control 
Commission  complied  with  this  requirement  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1966. 

The  Act  further  provides  that  each  state  hold 
public  hearings,  adopt  water  quality  criteria,  and 
submit  the  criteria  along  with  a  plan  for  imple- 
mentation and  enforcement  to  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration  not  later  than 
July  1,  1967.  If  the  criteria  are  approved  by  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Administration 
they  become  official  stream  standards;  however, 
the  statute  is  not  clear  on  appropriate  procedural 
steps  if  the  criteria  are  deemed  unacceptable.  Ob- 
viously some  negotiation  between  the  State  and 
Federal  agencies  would  be  necessary. 

The  technical  staff  of  the  Division  of  Water 
Pollution  Control,  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries Commission,  has  been  working  since  Jan- 
uary 1966  to  develop  tentative  water  quality 
criteria  which,  following  submission  to  the  Lou- 
isiana Stream  Control  Commission,  will  be  pre- 
sented to  all  interested  parties  through  a  series  of 
public  hearings.   Upon   final   revision   following 


these  public  hearings  the  criteria  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration. 

Since  June  1958  the  Division  of  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  has  conducted  a  statewide  water 
quality  monitoring  program  wherein  twenty-seven 
streams  are  sampled  at  fifty-five  stations.  No 
fewer  than  thirteen  different  analyses  are  per- 
formed on  each  sample.  The  vast  amount  of  data 
accumulated  through  this  program  has  proved  to 
be  invaluable  in  the  development  of  the  tentative 
water  quality  criteria. 

Public  hearings  on  an  area  basis  will  be  held 
for  discussion  of  proposed  criteria  for  the  follow- 
ing streams : 

Amite  River,  Atchafalaya  River.  Bayou  Bod- 
cau,  Bayou  D'Arbonne,  Bayou  De  L'Outre,  Bayou 
Macon,  Bayou  Teche,  Boeuf  River,  Bogue  Chitto 
River  and  Calcasieu  River. 

Corney  Bayou,  Little  Corney  Bayou,  Mermen- 
tau  River,  Mississippi  River,  Ouachita  River. 
Pearl  River,  Red  River,  Tangipahoa  River  and 
Vermilion  River. 

All  news  media  will  be  notified  a  week  or  more 
in  advance  of  any  hearing,  and  all  known  in- 
terested groups  will  be  apprised  by  direct  con- 
tact. Copies  of  the  criteria  for  each  hearing  will 
be  available  upon  request.  We  strongly  urge  all 
interested  parties  to  attend  these  hearings  and 
present  their  views  through  presentation  of  a 
statement.  * 
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Governor  McKeithen 
Signs  Spring   Bayou 
Area   Papers 


ON  November  15,  by  outright  purchase  of 
Spring  Bayou  for  a  permanent  Wildlife 
Management  Area,  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Commission  made  a  direct  forward 
step  in  serving  the  sportsmen  of  Louisiana  for 
this  generation  and  for  generations  to  come. 

Following  the  action  of  the  commission,  Gov- 
ernor John  J.  McKeithen,  in  the  presence  of 
Director  Leslie  L.  Glasgow,  Commission  attorney 
Frank  C.  Gipson,  and  the  landowners  attorney 
Mark  Dupuy,  affixed  his  signature  to  the  act  of 
sale  making  the  transaction  legal  in  every  respect. 

With  land  use  changing  rapidly  and  less  open 
land  left  for  the  growing  number  of  sportsmen, 
only  direct  purchase  of  available  lands  can  assure 
the  outdoor  sports  of  hunting  and  fishing  for  all 
time. 

The  Spring  Bayou  tract  purchased  by  the  Com- 
mission in  Avoyelles  Parish  consists  of  11,237 
acres  and  the  purchase  price  was  $73  an  acre  or 
a  total  of  $820,000.00.  Funds  for  the  purchase 
came  from  the  Conservation  Fund,  derived  from 
the  sales  of  hunting  and  fishing  licenses  to  sports- 
men. 

The  land  was  first  appraised  by  the  U.  S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service.  The  Federal  agency  ap- 
praised the  Spring  Bayou  tract  for  $73  an  acre, 
the  authorized  purchase  price. 

The  newly-acquired  Wildlife  Management  Area 


Jimmie  Thompson,  Chairman  of  the  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission,  is  shown  signing  the 
Act  of  Sale  for  the  Spring  Bayou  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Area.  Standing,  from  left,  are  Commission 
Member  John  E.  Kyle,  Jr.;  Director  Leslie  L.  Glas- 
gow; Vice  Chairman  H.  B.  Fairchild;  Commission 
Members:  A.  J.  Buquet,  Hobson  Norris,  H.  Clay 
Wright  and  Jerry  G.  Jones.  Mark  Dupuy,  attorney 
for  the  landowners,  is  shown  at  right. 


Governor  John  J.  McKeithen  is  shown  signing  the 
Act  of  Sale  for  the  purchase  of  the  Spring  Bayou 
Wildlife  Management  Area  which  was  purchased 
November  15  by  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries Commission  for  permanent  use  by  the  sports- 
men of  Louisiana.  Commission  Director  Leslie  L. 
Glasgow  is  shown  looking  on  during  the  consuma- 
tion  of  the  sale  in  the  Governor's  Office. 

consists  of  both  open  lakes  and  wooded  ridges. 
The  latter  offers  squirrel  and  rabbit  hunting,  with 
a  limited  amount  of  deer  hunting.  The  lakes 
abound  in  bass,  bream  and  big  crappie.  In  the  fall 
and  winter  there  is  considerable  waterfowling. 

The  additional  land  acquisition  was  part  of  a 
program  that  began  in  1961  with  purchase  of 
15,000  acres  near  Monroe,  Louisiana,  known  as 
the  Russell  Sage  Management  Area. 

This  was  followed  in  1963-64  by  purchase  of 
the  60,000-acre  Saline  Wildlife  Management  Area 
in  Catahoula  and  LaSalle  parishes.  Funds  for 
these  two  land  acquisitions  came  from  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation. 

It  was  pointed  out  by  Director  Glasgow  that 
during  the  past  decade  approximately  25  per  cent 
of  the  land  in  northeast  Louisiana  has  been  con- 
verted to  pasture  land  and  agricultural  uses, 
principally  soy  beans. 

Last  August  the  commission's  lease  was  can- 
celled on  the  Chicago  Mill  Game  Management 
Area,  a  110,000  acre  tract  that  for  years  has 
offered  some  of  the  best  deer,  wild  turkey  and 
small  game  hunting  in  the  state.  Within  three 
years,  25,000  acres  of  the  wooded  tract  will  be 
cleared  of  timber  and  placed  into  soy  beans.  The 
remaining  wooded  acreage  will  be  leased  to  pri- 
vate hunting  clubs. 

The  Commission  is  a  strong  advocate  of  the 
policy  that  only  through  outright  acquisition  of 
available  land  suited  for  wildlife  management 
could  the  sportsmen  of  Louisiana  be  assured  of 
a  place  to  hunt  and  fish  in  the  years  ahead.       + 
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AGENTS  CRACK  DOWN  ON  WATERFOWL  VIOLATORS 

State  and  federal  agents  made  151  cases  involving  waterfowl 
regulations  violations  in  Louisiana  the  first  week-end  of  the  duck 
season.  The  duck  and  coot  season  opened  in  the  state  on  November  18. 

Enforcement  agents  of  the  Commission  and  the  U.  S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  utilizing  helicopters,  airplanes,  trucks  and 
automobiles,  mud  boats,  pirogues  and  on  foot,  combined  in  a  joint 
enforcement  effort  which  netted  1474  confiscated  ducks  and  coots 
which  were  turned  over  to  charitable  organizations  throughout  the 
state. 


^•' 


Left  to  right  are  Louisiana  agents  Alex  Coulon,  Ulysee  Ou- 
gal,  Charles  Miller,  Lloyd  Songe,  Nick  Niehaus,  Earl  Adams;  Fed- 
eral Agents  Joe  Ruzic  and  Jack  Bates,  and  Agent  Peter  Legnon. 

COMMISSION  PURCHASES  CONCORDIA  ACREAGE 

Governor  John  J.  McKeithen  signed  documents  on  November  30 
for  the  outright  purchase  of  more  than  12  thousand  acres  of  land  in 
Concordia  Parish  to  be  managed  by  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission for  wildlife  purposes.  The  purchase  price  was  approxi- 
mately $800,000.00.  Commission  authorization  was  made  at  the  July 
meeting  in  New  Orleans. 

BOUNTIFUL  BIRD  BOOK 

BIRDS  IN  OUR  LIVES,  by  61  author-experts,  was  produced  by 
the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  under  the  editorship 
of  Alfred  Stefferud  and  Dr.  Arnold  Nelson.  Contributors  include 
John  Kieran,  Olin  Sewall  Pettingill,  Jr.,  Ernest  Mayr,  Allen  D. 
Cruikshank,  Ira  Gabrielson,  Ernest  Swift,  and  Carl  Buchheister, 
all  recognized  American  ornithologists  and  conservationists. 

This  volume  is  illustrated  with  80  wash  drawings  by  Bob  Hines 
and  372  photographs  plus  a  full-color  frontispiece  of  a  bald  eagle. 
It  can  be  obtained  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  20402,  at  $9  per  copy. 

■■■ 
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Charles    R.   Shaw 

Probably  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  confusing  factors 
in  the  identification  of  the  various  herons 
to  be  found  in  Louisiana  is  that  you  cannot 
always  rely  on  the  general  coloration  of  the  plum- 
age since  a  "white  heron"  or  "white  crane"  as  it 
is  more  often  called,  might  be  a  Snowy  Egret, 
Common  Egret,  Cattle  Egret,  immature  Little 
Blue  Heron  or  possibly  the  white  phase  of  the 
Reddish  Egret.  To  further  confuse  the  issue  there 
may  also  be  White  Ibis  or  even  Wood  Ibis  in  the 
vicinity.  However  we  will  endeavor  to  characterize 
our  well  established  immigrant  from  the  "Old 
World"  in  enough  detail  so  that  you  should  have 
no  real  trouble  in  making  his  acquaintance  should 
you  chance  to  meet  him  in  the  Louisiana  marshes 
or  pastures  where  he  is  relatively  common  today. 

This  is  one  of  the  smaller  egrets,  being  about 
the  general  size  of  the  Snowy  and  Little  Blue  but 
somewhat  stockier  in  build,  and  the  orange-pink 
or  yellowish  bill  is  also  relatively  stout  or  heavy 
in  appearance.  In  the  spring,  particularly,  there 
may  be  a  buffy  shade  on  the  top  of  the  head  and 
the  back  and  also  on  the  neck  and  at  this  time 
the  coloration  of  the  legs  may  change  from  their 
dark  winter  appearance  to  a  more  yellow  or  red- 
dish hue.  Especially  when  the  feathers  are  fluffed 
out  a  little  bit,  the  neck  and  head  look  heavy  in 
contrast  to  the  slender  silhouette  of  the  Snowy 
and  the  Little  Blue  Heron. 

However,  as  the  title  suggests,  the  best  clue  as 
to  the  identity  of  the  Cattle  Egret  may  lie  in  its 
name.  It  is  often  found  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  cattle,  presumably  feeding  on  the  various  in- 
sects such  as  grasshoppers  and  crickets  which  are 
stirred  up  by  the  grazing  animals.  At  times  it 
takes  conspicuous  insects,  such  as  horse  flies,  from 
the  bodies  of  the  cattle  themselves  and  may  even 
occasionally  be  seen  perched  on  top  of  its  bovine 
companions. 

This  bird  apparently  made  its  own  way  across 
the  ocean  from  the  "Old  World"  to  our  hemis- 
phere, possibly  by  the  aid  of  high  and  favorable 
winds  and  was  first  reported  in  northern  South 
America  and  later  it  was  discovered  breeding  in 
Florida  in  1952.  Three  years  after  that  it  was 
reported  in  Louisiana  by  Claude  Lard  and  R.  R. 
Rudolph  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

This  bird  is  a  colonial  nester  as  would  naturally 
be  surmised,  and  may  be  found  occasionally  in  the 
same  rookery  with  Snowy  Egrets,  in  bushes  or 
willow  trees  near  water.  A  clutch  of  three  to  five 
bluish  eggs  is  laid  in  the  twiggy  platform  type 
nest,  common  construction  for  this  group  of  her- 


CATTLE     EGRET 

Bubulcus  ibis 


ons,  and  no  noticable  differences  are  recorded 
concerning  the  incubation  of  the  eggs  and  the 
care  and  rearing  of  the  young. 

A  close  examination  should  be  made  of  any 
white  herons  feeding  near  cattle  before  going  out 
on  a  limb  on  identification  since  the  Snowy  Egret 
and  even  the  Little  Blue  Heron  may  take  up  this 
practice  occasionally  but  the  odds  are  in  your 
favor  that  such  birds  will  turn  out  to  be  Cattle 
Egrets. 

Naturally  this  is  a  beneficial  bird  and  as  a 
member  of  the  heron  family  it  is  under  the  pro- 
tection of  both  federal  and  state  laws  and  should 
never  under  any  circumstances  be  used  for  target 
practice,  even  if  local  custom  may  condone  this  il- 
legal and  harmful  procedure. 


RETURN    REQUESTED 

Louisiana    Wild    Life  and   Fisheri 

400    Royal  Street 

New   Orleans,   Louisiana    10130 


GAME  LAW 
ENFORCEMENT   IS 
ONE  OF  MAJOR 
TOOLS  IN 
PERPETUATION 
OF  WILDLIFE   FOR 
RECREATIONAL 
PURPOSES 


Illegal    Deer 


Regulations  regarding  the  taking  of 
wildlife  on  a  year  around  basis,  and 
enforcement  of  those  laws,  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  first  tools  in  game 
management.  The  back  cover  shows 
both  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Agents 
and  Federal  Agents  kneeling  by  two 
marsh  deer  that  were  killed  illegally. 
Both  boats  and  planes  were  used  to 
apprehend  the  violators.  Perfect  co- 
operation exists  between  State  and 
Federal  enforcement  agents.  (Pho- 
tograph by  Robert  L.  Dennie) 


